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Kvcry Wednesday—Threepence 

SALUTE FOR A 
SPORTSMAN 

The wonderful career of Denis Compton 

When cricket finishes this year, it will not be just the end 
(.f another season; it will be the end of an era , the golden 
era of Denis Compton. At the age of 39, Denis Compton, 
idol of millions of schoolboys, is retiring. There has 
never been a more popular cricketer in the history of the 
game, never a batsman more daring. His strokes were not 
always those that a "good cricket coach would teach you, 
but he hit the ball hard—and he hit it often. 

A C N correspondent who has known Denis Compton for 
a great number of years, here pays him tribute, and recalls 
some of the highlights of his wonderful career. 


FOUNDED BY ARTHUR MEE 


No. 2007, September 7, 1957 


\T7hen I asked Denis Compton 
what lay in store for him 
now that he was giving up pro¬ 
fessional cricket, he said that he 
had had several offers of jobs, but 
had not made up his mind yet 
which to accept. 

‘ And won’t you play any more 
first-class cricket?” I asked him. 

His eyes twinkled. “Well,” he 
said, “no cricketer really gives up 
the game, even if he can no longer 
actually play. Many a good innings 
is replayed in an armchair.” 

“But you’re a long way from 
being an armchair cricketer,” I 
said. 

“Yes.” he said, “and between 
ourselves I hope to play several 
first-class matches for Middlesex 
n;xi season as an amateur.” 

LAW UNTO HIMSELF 

It was good to know that Denis 
■ 5 putting his bat away for 
ever, although we shall not see so 
much of him. Certainly the game 
is going to miss him. He was a 
hw unto himself as a batsman, self- 
taught, and with wonderful timing. 
He had superb control and his 
ability, to get to the. pitch of the 
ball with split-second judghient has 
Wcm him a place among the game’s 
immortals. 

It was in 1932 that two 14-year- 
md schoolboys trotted down the 
lumous steps of Lord’s pavilion to 



Compton demonstrates his famous leg 
sweep 


open the innings for the London 
Elementary Schools against C. F. 
Tufnell’s XI. Both boys were ner¬ 
vous; to play on that famous pitch 
was an awe-inspiring experience for 
two young boys. Yet both were 
destined to play for England. One 
was Arthur McIntyre, today the 
wicket-keeper in Surrey’s champion 
team. The other was D. C, S. 
Compton, of Hendon. 

SERVICE DAYS 

In that match, 25 years ago, 
Denis Compton scored 114, and 
then took two wickets for five runs. 
His _ great career had begun. By 
18 he was playing for Middlesex, 
by 19 he-was playing for England. 

When the war came, Denis joined 
the Army and eventually found 
himself in India. I shall never 
forget my first meeting with him. 
He strode into my office in Army 
Headquarters in Delhi, clad only 
in shorts and old sandals. 

“ Sergeant-Major Compton re¬ 
porting for duty, sir,” he said 
briskly. 

Now the Army are rightly strict 
about soldiers. being properly 
dressed, and I suppose I should 
have reprimanded him for not 
wearing a shirt; but somehow with 
Denis, you always forgot rules and 
regulations. Even the General, 
who walked in a moment later, 
made no comment; he had seen 
Denis bat at Lord’s 
and enthusiastically 
began talking cricket. 

The Army career of 
Denis Compton was 
like his batting. He 
threw all the accepted 
codes to the winds— 
but he got results. He 
never filled up the 
proper forms; he 
never went through 
what the Army called 
the “proper channels,” 
but he got things done 
in double quick time. 

We played a lot 
of cricket together in 
those days, some 
serious, some just 
against trees. But 
whatever the setting, 
he always thoroughly 
enjoyed himself. 



When the triumphant Australian 
Services team from England landed 
in India x in 1945 they carried all 
before them—except when they 
played Bengal in Calcutta. Denis 
Compton, the only Englishman in 
the Bengal team, made 90 not out 
in the first innings, and scored a 
century in the second. The 
Australians were trounced. So 
Compton Sahib became a national 
hero in India. 

On Denis Compton's return to 
England, his career reached its 
peak. He scored 18 centuries in 
the season of 1947, with an aggre¬ 
gate of 3816, both world records, 
and he had an average of 90.85. 
He toured South Africa in 1947-8, 
and it was there that he played 
what was probably his most fan¬ 
tastic innings. Against North- 
Eastern Transvaal, at Benoni, he 
scored 300 in three hours, the 
fastest big innings ever recorded. 
Six followed six and the spectators 
were more exhausted than Denis, 
trying to dodge the flying balls. 

His innings of 145 not out against 
the Australians at Old Trafford in 
1949 is still talked of as one of the 

Continued on page 2 


Friend of the birds 


Any birds that come the way of Peter Wintle of Clent, 
Worcestershire, may be sure that they are in good ljands. 
Here we see him with a dove, a swallow, and a young thrush, 
which he feeds every day in his garden. 


FRESH WAY TO TEST 
FRESHNESS 

Scientists at the Torry research 
station at Aberdeen have dis¬ 
covered a way of testing the 
freshness of fish with slips of 
chemically-treated paper. If the 
fish is fresh, the paper laid on it 
will turn red. But if it is stale, 
the paper turns purple; the staler 
the fish, the deeper the purple. 

After further improvements have 
been made, the paper will be used 
in fish markets and quays. 


WELL DONE CHRISTINE 

Christine Perrott, 16, who has 
spent the past four years in an 
iron lung, has just passed the 
G.C.E. examination in English 
literature. Christine, who lives at 
Enfield, Middlesex, dictated her 
answers to a shorthand-typist. 


ROMAN SUBURB OF 
CANTERBURY 

It would appear that the 
Romans permitted what we calf 
“ribbon development” along the 
roads they made in Britain. 

Archaeologists have dug up 
household relics on either side of 
Watling Street, outside Canter¬ 
bury, the Roman Durovernum. 
An iron-workers’ forge and a 
number of pottery kilns have been 
traced, as well as part of the plans 
of several timber huts or booths 
in this “suburb” beyond the walls 
of Canterbury. 

Pieces of decorated pottery and 
kitchen ware ranging from the first 
to the third centuries a.d. have 
also been unearthed, and coins of 
two fourth-century emperors. 
Constans l, youngest son of Con¬ 
stantine the Great, and Julian the 
Apostate. 
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Farewell 


TRAINS ON A SINGLE RAIL 



The road-rail train which ran in France a century ago 


Nearly a century ago a strange 
train appeared in France. Its outer 
wheels ran on an ordinary road 
surface, but it had inner wheels 
running on a single central rail to 
give guidance. 

The project was abandoned but 
came to life a short time back in 
the “Uniline,” an all-British in¬ 
vention developed by Messrs. 
Brockhouse, of West Bromwich. 
This modern version combined the 
good points of both road and rail 
transport. Rubber-tyred wheels run¬ 
ning on a concrete path took all 
the weight, but guidance W'as sup¬ 
plied by a single central rail. 

Looking rather like the diesel 
shunters we see on our railways, 
the Uniline locomotive was oil- 
driven. It had eight wheels with 
the middle pairs coupled. Rubber 
has twice as much grip on con¬ 
crete, as a steel wheel has on a 
steel rail, and so a Uniline train 
could ascend steeper gradients and 

k 


reduce the amount of embankment¬ 
building to a minimum. 

All th e rolling y stock had air 
brakes xCn d cenTrc buffers, and 
trains mould be operated just like 
those on a railway. 

Despite, all this the makers say 
that they 1 are not continuing with 
the Uniline, but it is interesting 
that railways working to this prin¬ 
ciple are appearing in Pleasure 
Grounds and that there is one 
doing real passenger work in 
Washington, U.S.A. 

Single small cars are used on 
these lines, but all have the rubber- 
tyred wheels running on a hard 
surface and taking the weight, and 
a single rail for guidance. One line 
at New Brighton is exactly the 
same in every respect as the early 
French effort. 

France, too, is at present experi¬ 
menting with a subway train which 
mixes rubber-tyred and steel rail 
wheels. 



SALUTE FOR A SPORTSMAN 


Contiuued from page 1 

bravest in cricket. Hit on the head 
by a rising ball from Lindwall, he 
retired and had four stitches put in 
the wound. He returned to the 
wicket wearing a bandage like a 
turban and proceeded to hook, cut, 
drive, and pull cheeky boundaries 
off the Australian bowlers as if 
nothing had happened. 

It is rare for a cricketer to do 
well in his benefit match, but it 
goes without saying that Denis 
scored a century in his—at Lord’s 
in 1949, when he smote the Sussex 
bowlers for 182 runs. 

But there was still one ambition 
to be achieved—a footballing one. 
Denis took it in his stride in 1950 
when he played on the left wing 
for the Arsenal and helped them 
beat Liverpool 2-0 at Wembley in 
the F.A. Cup Final. So a Cup- 
winners* medal was added to his 
many other souvenirs of success. 
But for the war he would have 


undoubtedly played soccer for Eng¬ 
land—in fact, he did play in an 
unofficial international against 
Scotland during the war. 

His final Test match in England 
was in 1956, when he scored 92 at 
the Oval against the Australians— 
and that after the selectors had 
been criticised for bringing him 
back into the England team when 
his knee was so weak. Later in 
South Africa he played his last Test 
matches, but his knee was not 
equal to the strain and the magic 
of Denis’ batting was slowed down. 

Altogether, Denis Compton has 
scored 119 centuries and made 73 
appearances for England in Test 
matches, with 17 centuries. He has 
had a cricket career such as every 
schoolboy dreams of. 

There will be only one Denis 
Compton, and those of us who 
have been fortunate enough to see 
him in action can certainly look 
back on golden days. 


to a 
hero 


One of the greatest British 
sailors of our time has passed from 
our midst. At the age of 75, 
Admiral Lord Mountevans has died 
in Norway. 

The Navy List gave his name as 
Edward Ratcliffe Garth Russell 
Evans, but to his naval colleagues 
he was “Teddy Evans,” and the 
world knew him as Evans of the 
Broke. 

As a boy he went from Merchant 
Taylors’ School to H.M.S. 
Worcester, the Thames Nautical 
Training College. Fie then entered 
the Royal Navy. ^ Promotion was 
rapid. After various adventures in 
the Antarctic Seas, he was chosen 
by Captain Scott to be second-in- 
command of the Terra Nova on 
an expedition to the South Pole. 

Evans ac¬ 



Lord Mountevans 


companied 
Captain Scott 
ashore, but, 
according to 
plan, he had 
to return over 
the Great Ice 
Barrier with 
two seamen 
while Scott 
and a small 
party went 
forward on 
that tragic journey to the Pole. 
After a desperate struggle, they 
managed to reach the Terra Nova, 
and Evans brought the ship home. 

During the First World War he 
was on the Dover Patrol, and in 
April 1917 he leapt to fresh fame 
when in command of the destroyer 
H.M.S. Broke. With an escort, 
H.M.S. Swift, the Broke engaged 
six German destroyers in the 
English Channel. With typical 
courage, Evans rammed and sank 
two of the enemy warships, and 
was prompted to Captain. 


News from Everywhere 


SAVED 221 LIVES 

Between the wars, while com¬ 
manding the cruiser Carlisle on the 
China Station, he again attracted 
world-wide notice for brilliant 
salvage work. The steamship 
Hong Moh went ashore with 1000 
passengers on board. The seas 
were steep and dangerous, and 
Evans himself went to the rescue 
in . the Carlisle’s one motor-boat. 
At great peril, he leaped into the 
sea and took a line to the wreck, 
thus saving 221 lives. 

Promoted to Rear-Admiral, he 
was at one time in command of the 
Royal Australian Navy. 

In the Second World War, 
Admiral Evans did valuable service 
as London Regional Commissioner 
for Civil Defence. 

Elevated to the peerage, he chose 
his title from the Antarctic peak, 
Mount Evans, which earlier had 
been named after him. His medal 
ribbons and other decorations 
made a gay, unique display when 
he wore his uniform, but, like all 
truly great men, he was always 
modest about his many honours. 

His memoirs, published in 1946, 
were called Adventurous Life. 
Never was there an apter title. 


A helicopter was used to haul a 
copper statue to the top of a 
church steeple at Salice, Italy. It 
was clamped into position by 
steeplejacks. 


A bottle thrown overboard from 
a French ship off Madagascar in 
November 1955, has just been 
picked up at Denmark, on the west 
coast of Australia, 4000 miles away. 

The English Electric Company 
has received a contract from South 
African Railways to supply 55 
locomotives worth £3,300,000. 

A great natural reservoir of 
crystal-clear water has been dis¬ 
covered beneath the granite hills of 
Dartmoor. 


A translation of the New Tcsi 
ment into the language of t 
Australian Aborigines has just be 
published by the British a . 
Foreign Bible Society. Th c i 
took 18 years. 1 


To follow the course of salnn 
when spawning, American scicnth 
have developed a tiny radio in 
capsule which, fixed to a fin, ei\ 
out signals. 


A balloon released at Heanc 
Derbyshire, has been returned fro 
Dayton, Ohio. It was found s 
days after release. 


Teasel time 


“Titfield Thunderbolt,” the little 
train that runs from Bentley to 
Bordon, Hampshire, will make its 
last run soon. 


BURIED TREASURE 

More than 450 gold and silver 
coins of the 17th century fell out' 
of an earthenware jar dug up at a 
gravel pit at Newark, Nottingham¬ 
shire. 


The new £200,000 pier at Deal, 
Kent, replacing the one blown up 
at the beginning of the war, is to 
be opened on November 19 by the 
Duke of Edinburgh. 


An alphabet of 24 letters—ten 
vowels and 14 consonants—has 
been published in South Korea to 
replace the old alphabet of 
thousands of svmbols. 



Young Marlene Derrick with an 
armful of newly-cut teasels on her 
grandfather’s farm at TJekin^ton, 
Gloucestershire. 


To-ho-ho 
•the higgest ! 
bubbles How 

with... 



tbe extra big BUBBLE GUH 


BIG SIZE Id 


Note to Parents :— 

BUBBLY contains healthful, 
energizing glucose and sugar 
and is packed in hygienic con¬ 
ditions in our own factory*. 
Anglo-American Chewing Gum Ltd., Halifax, England 
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Draughts with a difference 

A popular pastime for both players and spectators at 
Downhills Park, in Tottenham, North London. 


LIBRARY OF SOUND 


r ryt Aren's Ncwsbafier, September 7, 1957 

^NAPOLEON’S 

COTTAGE 

Same concern is being ex¬ 
pressed in France at reports from 
Helena that alterations are to 
be made to The Briars, the cottage 
where Napoleon stayed at the be- 
ciniiine of his six-year exile on this 
lonely' island in the Southern 
\tlantic. Plans are said to be in 
hand to reconstruct the cottage in 
order to make it more comfortable 
tor its present occupant, the local 
manager of Cable and Wireless, 
the British company to which the 
cottage now belongs. 

A representative of Cable and 
Wireless in London said that no 
final decision has yet been made 
in the matter. 

Napoleon spent only a few weeks 
at The Briars immediately after his 
arrival in 1815, until his official 
residence.' Longwood, was ready for 
occupation. 

Pet crocodiles 

A party of geologists in a 
remote part of Australia’s 
Northern Territory recently came 
across a large waterh’ole full of 
crocodiles. The men were about to 
■dioot them when the owner of the 
neighbouring station ran to the 
scene and stopped them. He ex¬ 
plained that the local Aborigines 
fed the reptiles and their children 
made pets of them. 

Later the visitors were 
istounded to see Aborigine young¬ 
sters getting along famously with 
die crocodiles. They swam with 
them and even patted them as 
they lay sunbathing on the bank. 


Stamp News 

N iua foou, the Tongan island 
once famed for its Tin Can 
Mail, was evacuated in 1946 when 
threatened by volcanic eruption; 
but people are now returning to 
harvest the valuable crop of 
copra. 

The island is surrounded by a 
dangerous coral reef which pre¬ 
vents big ships from approaching 
too near. For this reason letters 
were put in sealed tins and ferried 
from ships to shore, or shore to 
ships, either by swimmers or 
canoers. Hence, the Tin Can Mail, 
a service now likely to return. 

T HE visit of the Queen and Prince 
Philip to Canada next month 
will be commemorated by a 
special series. 


'puis is Australia's newest stamp, 
issued in honour of the Royal 



Flying Doctor Service. The colour 
is blue. 

T^o extra-big stamps from 
Czechoslovakia commemorate 
a children’s stamp exhibition held 
recently at Pardubice. 

JJombay, Calcutta, and Madras 
Universities all celebrate their 
centenaries this year and a special 
issue is planned for each one. 


WANTED—AND 
FOUND 

A 12-year-old pony named Billy 
has been given anonymously to 
the spastic pupils at Hawksworth 
Hall, near Leeds. This followed a 
“wanted” notice for—“A friendly 
pony—must be fond of children. 
Light duties, good home and lots 
of affection assured.” 

Several ponies were offered in 
response to the advertisement, but 
Billy was the one accepted and a 
good home awaits him at Hawks¬ 
worth Hall, where there is a choice 
of three stables and also a large 
field for him. 

One thing remains to complete 
his welcome—a bridle and a 
saddle, but no doubt by the time 
this appears in print Billy will 
have got everything he needs. 

Fun and adventure 
all the way 

The hardy Annuals are with us 
again, and the particular old 
favourite that has turned up as 
jolly as ever is The School Friend 
Annual 1958. It has 160 pages of 
fun and adventure, many of them 
in colour, and all guaranteed to 
appeal to every schoolgirl. 

From the opening picture story 
o£ The Silent Three, who fight 
tyranny and injustice, to the Cross- 
Country Riding Race game at the 
end, this Annual glows with 
laughter and thrills. Excellent 
pictures and well-written yarns 
make this a good companion for 
autumn evenings. At 7s. 6d. it is 
fine value. 


The annual report of the Pil¬ 
grim Trust announces the gift of 
£6004 to the British Institute of 
Recorded Sound in London. The 
Institute, founded in 1951. aims at 
preserving all records produced, 
just as the British Museum Library 
acquires copies of all books and 
publications. Such a library of 
sound will be a mine of informa¬ 
tion for future historians. The 
music of our times, speeches by 
eminent people, and great occa¬ 
sions such as the Coronation, will 
come to life for them. 


Many present day records might 
not be thought worth preserving 
—will people 100 years hence 
want to listen to skiffle? That is 
something we cannot decide, so 
the Institute has wisely resolved 
to preserve everything. 

Britain has lagged behind other 
countries in keeping records of 
sound: Budapest has kept archives 
of folk-music since 1894. and 
France founded its Musee Phonb- 
graphique little more than 50 years 
ago. However, .better late than 
never. 


OUTSPAN offer you 

this SUPER CAMERA 

-for only 25'6 and five Outs pan wrappers 

It can win you your own 

TV set or £75 

(and there's a bicycle, a radio, and hundreds of painting sets as other prizes !) 



Here’s the Coronet Camera that can help you to 
win a TV set of your own, or £75. 


IN THE NEW OUTSPAN PHOTO COMPETITION 


Here’s a wonderful offer from Outspan! A 
super camera made specially for Outspan 
,y Coronet and guaranteed for 12 months. 
I his kind of camera would usually cost you 
35 /- or 40/-. But if you post in 5 Outspan 
^Tappers from South African citrus fruit, 
u s yours for only 25/6. 

There’s another reason why you’lt want 
t0 send for the Coronet camera. It lets 
>°u in on the new Outspan Photo Com¬ 
petition— a great opportunity for you to 
a 1st prize of your own TV set, or 
m > a 2nd prize of a magnificent 3-speed 
lc vcle; ahd a 3rd prize of a radio set of 
>°ur own. Also there are hundreds of 
endid painting sets as consolation prizes! 



Here’s what you do 

You’ll see this advertisement en¬ 
larged in the papers next summer. 
The photograph they’ll use hasn’t 
been decided yet. That’s because 
Outspan want you to take it with 
your new Coronet camera. Ask one 
of your family or friends to be the 
model. And show him or her enjoy¬ 
ing a delicious Outspan orange. The 
competition is open to all ages from 
9 to 16. If you’ve never used a 
camera much, you still have a very 
good chance of winning. It’s how 
well your photo expresses the good¬ 
ness of Outspan that counts! 


Post this coupon to Outspan Camera, 174 Westbourne Grove, 
London, W.11. With your camera you’ll get an Entry Form 
for the Outspan Photo Competition. 

-J 

You must post this form by October 14th 1 

Please send me a Coronet Camera. I enclose a postal order for ! 
25/6 with 5 wrappers from South African oranges or lemons or I 
grapefruit. j 


NAME. 

(BLOCK LETTERS PLEASE) 

ADDRESS. A . 
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ERNEST THOMSON WRITES ABOUT RADIO AND TELEVISION PERSONALITIES AND PROGRAMME^ 


MW MAID MARIAN IN We toe not 

seen the last 


SHERWOOD FOREST 


We meet a new Maid Marian 
when another series of The 
Adventures of Robin Hood starts 
up on ATV on September 14. 
She is Patricia Driscoll, taking 
over from Bernadette O'Farrell, 
who is going back to the ^stage. 

Patricia, tall and dark, should 
be an ideal Maid Marian. Born 
in Cork, she has always lived the 
open-air life and is an expert 
horsewoman. This means that she 
needs no stunt girl to stand in for 
her in Maid Marian's exciting 
escapades. She is a keen archer, 
too, often practising with bow and 
arrow in the yard of her little 
London flat. 

Camera-tested for Maid 
Marian’s part last May, Patricia 
has been filming episodes ever 
since. Her first TV success was 
in Whirligig in BBC Children’s 
TV four years ago. Since then 
she has been in many T V series. 

Patricia Driscoll is married to 



Cameras at 


Short of actually going to the 
Farnborough Air Display on 
Saturday afternoon you will find 
no better grandstand than a TV 
set. BBC Television is paying its 
annual visit to show viewers the 
world's greatest display of modern 
planes presented by the Society of 
British Aircraft Constructors. 


Farnborough 

Producer Dennis Monger will 
have T V cameras working in 
relays to pick up the machines in 
flight and hold them in the picture 
as they zoom over the airfield 
sometimes at supersonic speed. 

The TV commentators, Oliver 
Stewart and Charles Gardner, will 
have to talk quickly. 


C N Competition Corner' 


TABLE TENNIS SETS TO BE WON! 


With darker evenings ahead, you will be seeking more indoor amuse- 
w ment, so how about taking up table tennis ? Ten complete outfits 
are to be won here—each comprising net and table clamps, bats and 
ball ; there is no entry fee, and all readers up to the age of 16 who live 
in Great Britain, Ireland, and the Channel Islands may try for one ! 

WHAT TO DO : Each of the eight panels below represents a boy’s 
or girl’s Christian name. To find what they are, simply write down the 
letters, using the first letter only of the illustrations when you come to 
them ; for example, the first one starts P, then E (for egg), T and so on. 

List the eight names neatly on a postcard ; add your own full name, 
age, and address, then ask a parent or guardian to sign the card to confirm 
that the entry is your own unaided work. Finally, cut out and attach 
the competition token (marked C N Token) from the back page of this 
issue, and post your attempt to : 

C N Competition No. 23, 

3 Pilgrim Street, 

London, E.C. 4 (Comp.), 

to arrive not later than Tuesday, September 17, the closing date. 

Table tennis sets will be awarded for the ten best correct entries 
received, with handwriting according to age being taken into con¬ 
sideration. The Editor’s decision is final. 
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of the cows 


actor Duncan Lamont. Their 
favourite holiday is roving Europe 
in a small car with a tent strapped 
on the back. Besides riding, her 
recreations are sailing, salmon 
fishing, and long country walks. 


How to make 
your own radio 

JJave you ever thought of mak¬ 
ing your own radio set? 
This was an absorbing and highly 
popular hobby 20 years or more 
ago. At the Earls Court Radio 
Show, Make-It-Yourself Radio is 
being revived by the Radio Society 
of Great Britain on their Stand, 
No. 309. 


You can make a simple but 
quite up-to-date crystal set for use 
in your “den” or bedroom from 
designs shown by the R.S.G.B. 
There are also circuits for single 
and two-valve receivers which will 
pick up a large number of broad¬ 
casting stations and amateur trans¬ 
missions. 

The Society claims that the de¬ 
tailed instructions can be followed 
by an absolute novice and give a 
useful introduction to the hobby 
of radio. Many of the 8000 
amateurs who now operate their 
own transmitting stations began by 
building a simple receiver on the 
kitchen table. 


Twice as many 
school lessons 

gcHOOL lessons on Independent 
Television will last twice as 
long as on the B B C—but only 
because ITV will give a double 
showing each day of its half-hour 
programme. 

Speaking about the start of the 
nine-week term on September 23, 
Captain T. M. Brownrigg, general 
manager of Associated-Rediffu- 
sion, said it had been decided to 
put the schools programmes on 
from, 2.45 to 3.15 p.m., and then 
repeat them from 3.25 to 3.55 p.m. 

He explained that this was be¬ 
cause, in the autumn, many 
schools play games in the after¬ 
noon at different times. 

The BBC opens its first regular 
schools TV programmes a day 
later than IT V, on September 24. 


INVESTIGATING THE 
ElEVEN-PEUS EXAM 


JTrom what Eric Sykes has told 
me, I expect one of the 
biggest laughs of the TV year 
when he stages the closing pro¬ 
gramme in the BBC Theatre at 
the Earls Court Radio Show on 
Saturday night. Last year it* was 
Sykes’ programme that opened the 
Radio Show transmissions, and 
few viewers who watched the 
crazy goings-on can have for¬ 
gotten it Everything went wrong 
in his monster variety show, and 
at one moment a herd of cows 
wandered across the set to get 
mixed up with the brass band. 

“Don’t think you’ve heard the 
last of these cows,” said Eric. “I 
am planning a gala, cows in¬ 
cluded, and if anything goes 
wrong, you can trust me to appear 
in person to apologise.” 

It's my belief that Eric Sykes 
wiil be popping on and off with 
apologies for what is happening— 
or is not happening—most of the 
time. 


'J'he Eleven-Plus exam.has caught 
the attention of Simon Kester. 
He wants to “thrash it out,” he 
told me, on TV. 

You may not have met this tall. 
Jovial character on your screen 
because his recent leap to T V 
fame has been in the late-night 
- . ITV pro- 



Simon Kester 


gramme State 
Your Case. 
Once a concert 
party singer, 
Simon had 
had legal 
training which 
came in useful 
when he was 
appointed 
“prosecuting 
counsel ” in 
State Your 
Case, challeng¬ 


ing the claims of people for ii, 
prize of £100. 1 

Now, in ABC Investigates 
beginning on Sunday, Septemh'' 
15, he will examine questions tha 
worry and perplex people. 

“My first will be the Eleven 
Plus exam,” Simon told me 
“Already we have had a rehcarsa 
for this. I fire my questions b\ 
live T V from the trouble spots ic 
authorities and officials watchinj 
me on a big screen in the studio.* 

Still under 30, Simon Kester ha; 
been bald since he was 20. Foi 
years, he told me, he wore a \vh 
when attending auditions for pane 
games and was told he looked toe 
young. One day he left the wig 
at home—and got the job in State 
Your Case. 

“They said my bald head made 
me look wise!” explained Kesicr. 


The Swiss Family Robinson 


“A^ext best thing to Robinson 
Crusoe” was my boyhood 
verdict on The Swiss Family 
Robinson. Sometimes, in fact, I 
thought it better than the Daniel 
Defoe classic, because it had 
boys and girls actually doing all 
the things we dreamed about— 
camping in the open, cooking their 
own meals, hunting for food, and 
having adventures with wild 
animals. 

The tale comes alive again in 
BBC Children’s TV on Septem¬ 


ber 14, when we are to see the 
first of two films made in America 
before the war, covering the ex¬ 
ploits of this amazing family. 

Film One vividly recreates the 
Storm in which they were wrecked: 
Film Two, on September 21. 
shows them-fending for themselves 
on the Desert Island. 

Thomas Mitchell and Edna Best 
play Mr. and Mrs. Robinson. 
Freddie Bartholomew is Jack, with 
Terry Kilbum and Tim Holt as 
Fred and Ernest, 


Lights up in Blackpool 

Jf you are up as late as 9.55 p.m. Windmill Land in Holland, and a 


on Friday it would be a pity 
not to take the annual T V tram- 
ride along the Blackpool Promen¬ 
ade to see the lights. The BBC 
is networking this trip, with Wyn- 
ford Vaughan Thomas as the 
“tram conductor” describing the 
best illuminations that Blackpool 
has ever had. The displays in¬ 
clude Robin Hood, Noah’s Ark, 


Dancing Tableau. There is a 
Disney touch, too, with Davy 
Crockett in twinkling lamps as 
well as scenes from The Lady and 
the Tramp. 

Northern viewers, by the way, 
have a TV broadcast of their own 
half-an-hour earlier, when the 
American Ambassador will be 
switching on the lights. 


A LITTLE BEAR IN THE FAMILY 


The little Malayan sun bear that 
delighted viewers in David Atten¬ 
borough’s Zoo Quest programmes 
has become the chief character of 
a new book: Benjamin, by Charles 
Lagus (Lutterworth, 6s.). And a 
delightful book it is, illustrated 
with a series of most appealing 
photographs taken by the author. 



Benjamin was a very junior bear 
when he was brought from Borneo 
and taken to live at Mr. Lagus s 
London flat. The author’s baby 
daughter greeted the new pet with 
joyful gurglings, and the corgi dog 
was soon romping happily with 
him. But another member of the 
household, a giant Himalayan 
mg squirrel, was jealous. Spread¬ 
ing his great furry wings h L 
swooped down from his perch on 
the curtain pelmet, scaring the wit> 
out of Benjamin, who hid l,nJuj 
a chair. 

Having a frolicsome young 
in the.family kept Mrs. Lagus bu** 
but the fun he provided eviden •. 
more than made up for tbe hid 
chief he got into, and he bccan^ - 
great favourite with everyone. 


Alas! Benjamin grew 100 
be kept in a flat and taken 


ath. 


So 


Playful Benjamin 


walks on Hampstead Heai.- j 
he went to live at Bristol Zoo*■ 
there he has settled down, 1 ‘’ 

nnv enn hpnr Lindef tllC SU 
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• flc r.hUdren's Newspaper, September 1, I9S7 5 

memorable days in an alpine chalet 


Since the beginning of May more than a hundred young 
Londoners have spent two wonderful weeks (during term, 
thanks to the London County Council) at a holiday chalet 
in the Alps, 2000 feet above the town of Poschiavo in the 
south-eastern tip of Switzerland. 

Swiss children use the chalet in August, but another hun¬ 
dred London schoolchildren will be there during Septem¬ 
ber and October, enjoying a wonderful experience made 
possible by the generosity of the Education Authority of 
the Swiss city of Basle. 


T wo years ago the Swiss Educa¬ 
tion Authority of Basle took 
a long lease of the beautiful 
chalet. Retohaus, at Alp Selva to 
provide a holiday home for the 
schoolchildren of their city. A 
British visitor who was shown over 
this chalet chanced to remark that 
British boys and girls would be 
thrilled to enjoy such opportuni¬ 
ties. The Basle Education Direc¬ 
tor, Dr. Mangold, there and then 
determined that they should have 
a chance to share in the scheme. 

Plans were made, and as a result 
scores of London boys and girls, 
in relays throughout this summer, 
have been enjoying 16 days amid 
the wonderland of the high Alps. 
All they are asked to do is to pay 
for their food and the fare—a 
little over £15 per head. Basle 
pays the rent, and provides all the 
games and sports equipment, as 
well as everything else that can 
add to the comfort and enjoyment 
of the visitors. Nothing is spared 
to ensure that from the time the 
British schoolchildren .set foot on 
Swiss soil they will have something 
more to remember than just a 
holiday. 

ARRIVAL IN SWITZERLAND 
As each party reaches Basle, 
soon after 5 o’clock in the morn¬ 
ing following the journey across 
France, Mr. Peter Betsche, the 
Deputy Education Officer, and 
Miss Doerr, the British Vice- 
Consul, are there to welcome them. 

These good friends, who have 
worked with Dr. Mangold to make 
the scheme a success, entertain the 
children, explain Swiss money, and 
tell the accompanying teachers 
about arrangements at the chalet. 
A few hours later they see the 


visitors off on the train that will 
carry them, via the exciting Albula 
and Bernina mountain railways, to 
Poschiavo. 

At the journey's end, a proces¬ 
sion of trucks, jeeps, and taxis 
carries the party up and away, 
over six kilometres of hairpin 
road, to the Alpine chalet on Alp 
Selva, with an eagle's eye view of 
the broad vale of Poschiavo. 

The kindly people living in the 
remote spot, locally known as the 
Lost Valley, give the Londoners a 
warm welcome. Throughout each 
party’s stay several of them take 
turns at acting as hosts and guides. 
All doors are opened so that the 
boys and girls can feel thoroughly 
at home. 

On arrival, the visitors find a 
piping-hot meal awaiting them in 
the chalet. That is their introduc¬ 
tion to Maria Semadini—the 
Housemother. 

IN MARIA’S GOOD HANDS 

Maria speaks little English, but 
. her sheer good-humour quickly 
establishes a warm understanding. 
Under her guidance, even the boys 
rapidly master the arts of bed¬ 
making and washing-up, for Maria 
is busy with cooking and cleaning 
for the whole party. But she still 
finds time to go with them on 
their excursions, and to show them 
some of the more fascinating walks 
in the neighbourhood. 

To reach the town of Poschiavo, 
or the pretty blue lake a few kilo¬ 
metres nearer the Italian frontier, 
means scrambling over a rugged, 
boulder-strewn pathway. Local 
guide books say this should take 
two hours, but some of the 
London, schoolboys claim that 




The little town of Poschiavo in the valley below the holiday chalet 


they have done it regularly in less 
than half an hour. 

Most of the children, however, 
find more exciting territory to 
explore. The snowline lies within 
easy walking distance above the 
chalet, andevery direction they 
can discover exciting pathways 
leading through fir forests and 
over rocky chasms, or by roaring 
waterfalls, to the white frontiers 
of a wonderland of glaciers and 
high peaks. 

Longer excursions enable them 
to explore some of the marvellous 
scenery of the Bernina Pass that 
rises up into the clouds at the head 
of the valley; and only a few 
miles to the south lies beautiful 
Italy. 

In addition, all parties are given 
a long coach trip through the 


mountain passes to Lake Como. 

One of the favourite pastimes is 
collecting Alpine flowers. In one 
competition the winner collected 
and named no fewer than 240 
different species. Some children 
prefer to collect samples of rocks 
and .minerals which abound near 
the chalet. 

HOMEWARD BOUND 
On returning to Basle, the Lon¬ 
doners are again met by Mr. 
Betsche and Miss Doerr. After a 
good meal, they are taken on a 
quick tour of the city, including a 
trip across the Rhine by ferry. 
Then, half-an-hour past midnight, 
they leave for home with hearts 
full of gratitude for those who 
have made their never-to-be-for¬ 
gotten trip possible. 

John C. Anderson. 



This sundial, made by a party of 
Swiss boys, bears the inscription: 
“Make joy for others and you 
make happiness for yourself.” 



Home from home—the chalet has two fine dormitories and modern recreation rooms 








© 
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Newspaper 

John Carpenter House 
Whitefriars . London . E C 4 
SEPTEMBER 7.1957 

TOP MAN 

J^Tver since Man was first 
able to leave the Earth’s 
surface he has aspired to 
reach greater and yet greater 
heights. 

In 1935 the world of aviation 
was thrilled when two balloon¬ 
ists went up to over 13 miles. 
In 1954 Major Arthur Murray 
flew in a plane at a height of 
about 17 miles above Cali¬ 
fornia, and last June another 
American ascended over 18 
miles in a balloon. 

Now, in the cause of scien¬ 
tific research, a U.S. Air Force 
doctor, Major David Simons, 
has reached a height of more 
than 19 miles. Sitting in a 
pressurised gondola only three 
feet wide, he swung below his 
helium-filled balloon for 32 
hours, making radio reports 
from time to time. 

As history’s top man, he has 
had a remarkable experience. 
He was able to see the curve 
of the Earth, and to observe 
that the stars do not twinkle 
when viewed from outside the 
Earth’s atmosphere. 

Wonderful as the Major’s 
ascent into space seems to us 
today, there can be little doubt 
that before long the wonder of 
it all will fade. Men will climb 
farther and yet farther into the 
skies, and one day see not 
merely the Earth’s curving 
surface, but the whole planet 
as a great sphere, dazzling 
white at the Poles. 
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""" " mmm . .. "■■■■ Out and 

About 

The afternoon sun on the 

. heather has left the sham 
and sweet perfume of the lJ 
purple-red bloom which cloak 
the rolling moorland. The warm 
glow of this colour begins to 
fade with the sunset and the kind 
of thin mist which can be ex¬ 
pected in September. Here and 
there a few of the sky-blue hare* 
bells can still be seen amonc th c 
heather. 


CITY CENTURY 

npHE City of London’s own 
± newspaper, the City Press, 
has celebrated its hundredth 
birthday, and in a special 
number has several articles 
recalling the vast changes that 
have taken place in the world’s 
most famous Square Mile. 

One article in particular pro¬ 
vides steadying thought for those 
who are liable to dwell too 
gloomily on present-day prob¬ 
lems. Quoting from its own 
early, files, the City Press shows 
that in the summer quarter of 
1857 no fewer than 633 people 
living in the City, half of them 
under five, died from disease. 

This dreadful toll was largely 
due to bad sanitation and over¬ 
crowded homes, and it is to the 
undying credit of the City Press 
that it was vigorous in its 
demands for reform. 

With the respect due from a 
comparative stripling of 38, the 
C N offers congratulations to the 
City Press on a notable century, 
with the sincere wish of Many 
Happy Returns! 



Practical student 

TV/Tany and varied are the 
advantages of a library— 
and they can be highly practical, 
too, as shown by this story of 
a forestry student related by 
Mr. John Lort, city librarian of 
Victoria, British Columbia. 

The student returned a book 
on forestry which was long over¬ 
due and also badly damaged. 
Explaining in a note that a bear 
had visited his camp, he apolo¬ 
gised and then asked if he could 
have a book on hunting. The 
book was sent and duly returned, 
with a further request for the 
loan of a book on taxidermy. 


Parking a horse 

Tf you arrive in town on horse- 
A back instead of by car you 
still have the problem of park¬ 
ing. Well, a girl in New Zealand 
found a solution thc other day 
in tethering her mare, Bonny, to 
a car-parking meter in Christ¬ 
church. Putting in thc three¬ 
penny fee, she then walked 
calmly away. 

The unfamiliar sight soon 
drew a crowd—and then a traffic 
officer. But having made sure 
that the parking fee had been 
paid, he stroked Bonny’s mane, 
said she was a handsome 
creature, and went on his way. 

The traffic authorities took the 
view that if a horse is ridden 
around the city it must be 
considered a “vehicle” and 
therefore entitled to parking 
privileges. 



THEY SAY . . . 

W ithout the scientist, Africa 
would still be a land where 
disease and human distress 
w'ould be widespread. 

Sir Roy Welensky, Prime Minister 
of Rhodesia and Nyasaland 

Oeople are shy of hearing an 
unfamiliar work. 

Sir Malcolm Sargent 

TX/Tany young people today 
come from “four-wheeler 
Christian ” homes in which 
people go to church in a peram¬ 
bulator to be baptised, in a taxi 
to be married, and in a hearse to 
be buried. 

Prebendary H. L. Franklin 

Come parents choose the most 
^ peculiar names. I myself 
have been embarrassed by 
having to ask whether a child 
was male or female. 

Canon C. A . H. Lowe, Rural Dean 
of Smethwick 


The Young Cricketer ( 1768 ), 
by Francis Cotes, which is 
among the collection of 18 th- 
century British paintings or¬ 
ganised by the British Council 
for exhibition in Canada and 
the United States. It is from 
thc collection of Lord Brocket. 


Thirty Years Ago 

From the Children s Newspaper, 
September 10, 1927 
UUhat will happen to flying 
v v nobody knows ; certainly 
it is full of peril and full of 
possibility. 

A duchess has been on a flying 
holiday on which she looked 
down into the crater of Vesuvius; 
now we hear of a gentleman 
living near Slough who the other 
morning, before the milkman 
began his rounds, got out a little 
Moth aeroplane and flew in half 
an hour to Littlehampton, fifty 
miles away. In a few minutes 
he was enjoying a dip. 


Think on These Things 

T aying his plans with great 
cunning, Absalom led a 
revolt against his father and tried 
to seize the kingdom. When it 
was clear that battle was un¬ 
avoidable King David com¬ 
mitted his troops to the fight, 
first telling his commanders that 
no harm was to come to 
Absalom. 

The battle quickly resulted in 
the rout of the rebels, and 
Absalom, hastening to escape, 
was caught in a great oak and 
killed by Joab, David’s com¬ 
mander-in-chief. He did so in 
defiance of the king’s command, 
no doubt sincerely believing 
there could be no peace while 
Absalom lived. 

Messengers arrived to tell the 
waiting King David that the 
battle was won. But David’s 
first concern was for Absalom, 
and on being told that he was 
slain he poured out his sorrow 
in heart-rending words: “Would 
God I had died for thee.” 

King.David’s heart was full of 
pity and love. Like him, we 
must all seek to show these quali¬ 
ties in our lives. O. R. C. 


JUST AN IDEA 
As Francis Bacon wrote: A 
wise man will make more oppor¬ 
tunities than he finds. 


JUST A FEW WORDS 

JJere is an entertaining way to increase your knowledge of 
words. Each numbered sentence below is followed bv 
three answers or comments you might make ; but, in each 
case, only one is correct and shows that you have understood 
the meaning of the word in - italics. ~ 
correctly is very good. 

1 . 


His ideas are mundane . 

A—About worldly things. 
B—By word of mouth. 
C—By a roundabout 
proach. 


ap- 


OVD HOMELAND 


The quaint old Devonshire 
village of Clovelly 


2. He was a redoubtable 

character. 

A—Formidable. 

B—Somewhat hesitant. 

C—Not to be trusted. 

3. She is a querulous person. 

A—Full of curiosity. 

B—Always complaining. 

C—Not much self-confidence. 


To answer five or six 

(Answers are given on page 12) 

4. Please explain chronologically . 
A—In writing. 

B In the order that events 
took place. 

C -In simple language. 

5. His acts earned general 

opprobrium. 

A—Disgrace. 

R—Approval. 

C—Enquiry. 

6. She has a sanguine tempera- 

‘ - ment. 

A Blood-thirsty. 

B—Morbid. 

C—Hopeful. 


The dainty harebells and the 
heather flowers have attracted 
many bees, and their steady 
murmur, like a mighty stringed 
orchestra playing with muted 
strings, is fading away to silence. 

PECULIAR CALL 

But it is not real silence ; it j s 
the background quiet which 
makes a sudden sound seem 
louder than it really is. In this 
way sounded a bird-call, “koo- 
eek, koo-eek.” This is the noise 
of a nightjar, though when on 
first seeing the bird’s smooth and 
silent flight it would be excusable 
in the dusk to mistake it for 
an owl. 

Besides this peculiar call, there 
is another from a second nightjar 
not far off, for nightjars go in 
couples as a rule, just like crows. 
Finally as the bird comes near, 
perhaps to settle on a rock, its 
trilling song, rather like the 
“ whirring ” or “chirring ” of a 
distant sawmill, though close by 
on the misty 'moor, is both 
pleasant and a little queer. 

COUNTRY NAMES 

Any day now the last of the 
nightjars, which are summer 
residents in our country, will 
have departed until next May. 

The name of this bird is prob¬ 
ably from “night churr.” (A 
species of cricket has the country 
name of churr-worm.) But the 
nightjar has a more surprising 
old country name of Goatsucker. 
Like owls, it is thought of chiefly 
as a night bird, but it hunts flics 
on the wing in the evening and 
lacks the more carnivorous 
habits of owls. This, however, 
did not save it from accusations 
of sucking the milk of goats and 
cows at night. No doubt its 
strange song and call, and its 
preference for dusk and quiet 
places, encouraged the imagina¬ 
tion of superstitious folk. 

EGGS WITHOUT A NEST 
Like most owls, the nightjar 
is a handsome bird in its ash- 
grey plumage spotted with brown 
and some touches of black. 
Before.. migrating in the first 
week or so of September each 
pair of nightjars, barring acci¬ 
dents, has reared two young 
during the summer, the clutch ot 
two eggs having been laid on 
ground, without any nest. 

This may be why the P aren ^ 
each take turns sitting on f.«- 
eggs, and when hatched, feccijnr 
the young until they can R; 
The young, like their parents. ^ 
coloured roughly to match 
surroundings, thus helping ^ 
avoid unwelcome attention ' L 
enemies. C- D. v- 
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biggest ship 

GOES TO SEA 


PUR FLEET, Essex—The giant 
steamship, Great Eastern, with six 
masts and funnels, biggest 

vessel the world has ever seen, 
reached here and was safely 
anchored tonight after an exciting 
maiden voyage down the Thames. 

Throughout yesterday there 
were tremendous efforts to make 
her ready for departure from 
Deptford Docks. Decks and 
saloons were cluttered up with 
bedding, furniture, and mountains 
of crockery. As rivets were drilled 
into place, priceless chandeliers 
were being hung in the dining 
rooms. Work went on at top 
speed throughout the.night and in- 
lensified as dawn appeared with 
the crew ready and the accom¬ 
panying tugs moving into position. 


carrier pigeons were released on 
deck to announce the good news. 

The' steamer anchored here to 
await tomorrow's tide before she 
enters the sea. Pessimists had 
argued that no anchor could ever 
hold such a ship, but when only 
one of her anchors was dropped 
her progress was checked imme¬ 
diately, though the pull of the 
tide tightened the chain-cable until 
it was rigid as an iron bar. 

The Great Eastern’s maiden 
voyage is the fulfilment of a dream 
to her talented engineer and 
builder, Mr. Isambard Kingdom 
Brunei. But a tragic note in to¬ 
day’s triumph is that he was 
too ill to witness it. 

For seven years he has laboured 
on this great project, and so 



The Great Eastern with her five funnels and six masts 


The Prince Consort and 18- 
\ear-old Edward, Prince of Wales, 
were there to watch the giant iron 
steamer set out as the mooring 
ropes were cast off. The engines 
driving her single screw and 
paddles started quietly and with 
hardly any vibration. The paddles 
brought the bow into .position. 
Then the order to go ahead was 
given and the beat of the huge 
paddles moved the Great Eastern 
proudly down the river on her 
first voyage. 

People rushed in their thousands 
to the river to catch sight of the 
biggest ship that ever set sail. She 
is 692 feet long and of 22,500 
tuns displacement. Even the 
Patients in the Seamen’s Hospital 
Snip crowded their deck and port¬ 
holes to wave. 

At Greenwich, Blackwall, and 
Woolwich, the sharp bends of the 
river gave only an extremely 
narrow margin for the ship, but 
^he handled magnificently. At 
Blackwall the streets, houses, 
r °°Js, and piers were packed with 
c xciied cheering people who 
^aved hats, shawls, and handker¬ 
chiefs. 

Beyond Blackwall a schooner 
cocked the fairway and during 
the effort to avoid a collision two 
0 the hawsers between the tugs 
h ship snapped under the strain, 
* fres h hawsers were fixed to 

e tugs and the Great Eastern 
• Hived slowly from the danger 
Point. 

Once the ship reached safety, 


enthusiastic was he that he gave 
up his home iiuLondon and moved 
to Millwall to superintend her 
building. She was too big for any 
dry dock and had to be built on 
the river-bank and launched side¬ 
ways. 

It was Mr. Brunei’s lifetime 
ambition to build an iron ship big 
enough to carry her own fuel on 
a long voyage and thus avoid 
coaling abroad. In 1852 he and 
Mr. Scott Russell, the Scottish 
engineer, began planning the Great 
Eastern. Her actual building 
started in 1854 and before long 
sightseers were flocking to Mill- 
wall to see the new wonder taking 
shape. 

The first attempt to launch her 
failed owing to an accident in 
which several workers were in¬ 
jured. Subsequent attempts .moved 
her only a few inches on the slip¬ 
way, but Mr. Robert Stephenson, 
the famous engineer, was called in 
to advise, and on January 30, 
1858, the “reluctant ship” was at 
last hauled and pushed by 
hydraulic rams into the water. 

Her hull is built of two layers 
of 30,000 iron plates secured with 
three million rivets. It is the first 
double hull ever built. Apart 
from steam power, the ship has 
her six masts, carrying a huge 
spread of sail. 

(A port from rendering good ser¬ 
vice in hying he Atlantic Cable 
the Great Eastern, greatly under¬ 
powered for her size, was a 
failure, and she was finally broken 
up in 1888.) 


THE 
ABORIGINES 

The daily life of primitive 
Aboriginal tribes in the wilds of 
Australia is still something of a 
mystery, and one puzzle is how 
these folk survive without clothes 
in winter temperatures of four 
degrees below freezing point. An 
international scientific expedition 
has gone to Central Australia to 
learn more about them. 

Cold, indeed, may be less of a 
worry to them than hunger. What 
happens if the wilderness yields 
nothing was grimly illustrated the 
other day, when another expedi¬ 
tion in Central Australia came 
across a starving band of naked 
men, women, and children. One 
man who was nearly dead with 
hunger, and a woman suffering 
from an infected spear wound, 
were flown by helicopter to a mis¬ 
sion station 85 miles away, while 
a welfare officer hurried to the 
scene with food for the rest of the 
band. 

PRIMITIVE ART 

Though life must sometimes be 
a grim and losing struggle for 
these children of nature they can 
still find time for painting, and 
some of their work can be seen 
until Saturday September 14 at 
the Institute of Contemporary Art, 
17-18 Dover Street, London. The 
pictures express this ancient 
people’s myths, philosophies, and 
everyday life with a symbolism 
unknown in any other part of the 
world. They will fascinate all who 
are interested in the most primitive 
members of the human family. 


ELEPHANT ARMOUR 

A set of elephant armour recall¬ 
ing the days when the animal often 
played the part of a heavy tank in 
warfare has been lent to the Tower 
of London by Lord Powis. 

This strange armour is made of 
hundreds of small plates joined to¬ 
gether by rings to make it flexible. 
The headpiece covers the front of 
the elephant’s head and nearly all 
the trunk. Large holes are left for 
the tusks and for the two lumps on 
the animal’s forehead used by the 
rider to guide it. 

Sir James Mann, Master of the 
Armouries at the Tower of London, 
is looking for a stuffed elephant's 
head on which the headpiece can 
be exhibited. 


Stately Tudor mansion 
for the nation 





The impressive exterior of Hardwick Hall 


One of the most magnificent 
Elizabethan mansions in the 
country, Hardwick Hall, is to be¬ 
come the property of the nation. 
It has been accepted by the 
Treasury in part payment of duty 
on the estate of the tenth Duke of 
Devonshire, who died in 1950, and 
will now come into the keeping of 
the National Trust. 

This great house in Derbyshire 
is an impressive sight, with its 
massive front—nearly 100 yards 
long and flanked by lofty towers. 
—and its mass of closely packed 
windows that gave rise to the 
derisive old saying: “ Hardwick 
Hall, more glass than wall.” More¬ 
over, it is much the same today 
as when it was built for the 
Countess of Shrewsbury, that 
wealthy, overbearing old lady 
known to history as Bess of Hard¬ 
wick. 

SIX YEARS TO BUILD 

Begun in 1591, it took six years 
to build and must have greatly 
pleased its owner, for although she 
had several other stately homes, she 
chose to live her last years here; 
and it was here that she died, at 
the great age of 90. 

Within the walls of Hardwick 
Hall there is much to recall the 
formidable countess. Her initials, 
E.S. (Elizabeth Shrewsbury), are to 
be seen in several places, and 
several of the rooms contain the 
costly furniture and decorations on 
which she expended some of her 
vast wealth. 

Here is grandeur, indeed! Here 



The Long Gallery at Hardwick Hall 


are rooms adorned with tapestries 
shimmering with gold and silver 
thread, peerless works of craftman- 
ship that are among our national 
treasures. 

One of the most magnificent of 
these rooms, the Presence Cham¬ 
ber, has a long plaster frieze of 
forest glades, with branching trees, 
browsing deer, and galloping 
hunters. It was the work of Bess 
of Hardwick’s own plasterer, Abra¬ 
ham Smith. 

WORLD-FAMOUS PORTRAITS 

The chief feature of the interior, 
however, is the Long Gallery. 160 
feet from end to end, with a painted 
frieze and a vast range of tapestries 
illustrating the Biblical story of 
Gideon, the Israelite ruler. Here, 
too, are portraits famous all 
over the world: Queen Elizabeth 
and Mary Stuart and the beautiful 
Duchess of Devonshire, and Bess 
of Hardwick herself, painted when 
she was growing old and wearing 
the expression of a lady it would 
be unwise to cross. 

One small room is named after 
Mary Queen of Scots and has her 
coat-of-arms over the door. Despite 
the legends, the unhappy queen 
never stayed here; she was, in fact, 
beheaded before the house was 
finished, but she may have stayed 
at the old Hal! nearby, for the Earl 
of Shrewsbury was her custodian 
for 15 years. 

A QUEEN’S NEEDLEWORK 

The room has black velvet bed 
hangings, beautifully adorned with 
silk flowers embroidered by the 
Queen of Scots. All day she 
wrought with her needle, and what 
hopes and fears and memories are 
woven with these gay colours we 
can never know. 

One other celebrated person 
associated with Hardwick Hall was 
the philosopher Thomas Hobbes. 
He was a family tutor and he died 
here in 1679 at the age of 91. 

In addition to Hardwick Hall, 
and its park of 934 acres, the 
present Duke of Devonshire's 
family trustees have handed over 
to the Treasury eight world-famous 
works of art from the collection 
at Chatsworth, the family’s other 
stately home in Derbyshire. They 
are to go to the National Gallery, 
the British Museum, the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, and the 
National Portrait Gallery. 
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Five British jet aircraft never 
before seen in public, three new 
experimental machines, and the 
Jatcst versions of Britain’s world¬ 
beating turbine-engined airliners— 
these are among the many fasci¬ 
nating aircraft now to be seen at 
Farnborough, Hants. 

Nearly 20,000 air experts from 
all parts of the world have once 
more been invited there to sec the 
impressive annual display staged 
by the Society of British Aircraft 
Constructors. 

This year, for the first time, 
they will see four British aircraft 
capable of speeds in excess of 
1000 m.p.h.—the English Electric 
P. 1A and P. IB, the record-break- 


Goldie for Prince Charles 



In memory of 250 happy visits 
exchanged between the good folk 
of Rapperswil, Switzerland, and 
Leyton, Essex, a two-year-old 
stag from Rapperswil’s castle 
park has been given to Prince 
Charles. The stag is called Goldie 
and is to be a special attraction 
at the London Zoo. 


ing Fairey Delta 2, and the new 
rocket-and-jet-powered Saunders- 
Roe SR. 53. 

Other newcomers are the Wessex 
turbine-powered helicopter, the 
match-winged Miles H. D. M. 105 
light transport, and the tiny Miles 
M. 100 Student jet trainer. In 
addition to aircraft the Society's 
guests and members of the public 
will see for the first time some of 
Britain’s guided weapons; and 
there is a record number of stands 
in the Exhibition Hall, which 
covers over 130,000 square feet. 

This year Farnborough also has 
a “new look” on the ground as 
well as in the air, for a massive 
grandstand seating 2000 people 
has been built. For two months 
bulldozers were levelling woods 
and shifting thousands of tons of 
earth to accommodate the new 
structure. 

Demonstrations will_be given by 
airliners and helicopters, by swept- 
wing fighters and delta-wing 
bombers—and by strange-looking 
research planes foretelling the 
shape of wings to come. 


SIMPLIFYING DECK LANDINGS 

The Royal Navy’s new Vickers 
Supermarine Scimitar—a des¬ 
cendant of the famous Spitfire— 
will demonstrate how an astonish¬ 
ing new device, which blows air 
over its wing flaps, simplifies deck 
landings on aircraft carriers. 

A Skeeter, one of nine heli¬ 
copters appearing this year, will 
show how its Napier tip-rocket 
boosters on its rotors increase its 
rate of climb or payload; and a 
Hunter, fitted with a reverse thrust 
device, will demonstrate how this 
gadget can halve a jet plane’s 
landing run. 

The show will be open to the 
public on Friday, Saturday, and 
Sunday. Gates will be opened at 
10 a.m. and flying will start at 
3 p.m. Tickets can be obtained 
at the gates. For the air-minded 
a visit to Farnborough is a 
“must.” 
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JOHNWtSDEN 

• Sn 4 INCHES IN HEIGHT, J STONE IN WEIGHT - 


from 1848 To iSS9 "the uttle wonder * 
averaged 22 $ wickets a season 
And in the North v. South match 
'At LORO'S IN 1850J00K ALL TEN 
wickets — Everyman Clean bowled. 


Yet John was to make, a greater 
name after he retired. in ism- 

HE STARTED The MOST CELEBRATED 
OF AIL CRICKET BOOKS —WlSDENS 
ALMANACK — WHICH HAS PROVIDED 
A COMPLETE RECORD OFTheGAME, 
YEAR BY YEAR, EVER SINCE • 



On Sept. 3 , ifftyLbSRSY 
■ County introduced lb iea&c 

STEVE BLOOMER 

WHOSE PAY WAS SEVEN ’ 

shillings and sixpence a week, 


Steve went on to 
become one of the 

%£***&* 
all Time, sco ring 
352 Goals in League 
Football and 28 in internationals 


i 1 i 




outside left 

ERNIE SHEPHERD 

MADE HIS FIRST APPEARANCE 
IN LEAGUE FOOTBALL, PLAYING 

for Fulham, on sept, z , 

...THEN Had TO WAIT SEVEN 
YEARS FOR HIS SECOND 

/ , APPEARANCE, 

(DUE TO TH£ OUTBREAK OF WAR 
ON SEPT. 3 And TUB CONSEQUENT 
SUSPENSION OF THE FOOTBAU- LEACU&UNTIL 



To help young 
music-lovers 


When we begin seriously to 
listen to music — whether our 
preference be for Bach, Bartok, or 
Benjamin Britten — we soon find 
that there is such a huge amount 
available that we really need some 
way of sorting things out. And that 
is just what John Russell does in 
his new book: A History of 
Music for Young People (Harrap, 
10s. 6d.). 

He shows us that music, like all 
the arts, has a long development, 
with one thing leading to another 
in a way that seems quite reason¬ 
able when once we have under¬ 
stood it. 

Mr. Russell does this by putting 
in what he calls a Pause every now 
and then—a few paragraphs sum¬ 
ming up what we have just read. 
He also uses Signpost chapters, ex¬ 
plaining the tendency of music over 
a certain period. For instance, how 
it broke away from being entirely 
religious (just as painting did) and 
the change of form which took 
place between Bach and Haydn. 

He talks about almost every kind 
of music you can think of—from 
Chopin to crooning, from the 
church music of Palestrina to the 
Negro spiritual and jazz. 


BOLD KNIGHTS OF OLD 


A picture-version of The White 
Company begins on this page next 
week. Chivalry, in the original 
sense of the word, is the theme of 
this stirring yarn by Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle, and it is personified 
by the dashing Sir Nigel Loring. 

This little knight is a quaint, old- 
world character. Though mild- 
tempered and polite, Sir Nigel pur¬ 
sues fighting as a hobby, and asks 
chance acquaintances if they 
“would care to exchange thrusts ” 
much as nowadays a man might 
suggest a game of golf. He is 
amply endowed with the famous 
British sporting spirit, before it 
grew gentler with the passing cen¬ 
turies! 


Equally engaging are the men 
who follow him to the Black 
Prince’s Spanish war of 1367. 
There is squire Alleyne Edricson, 
a serious-minded and scholarly 
youth who has to teach other 
young men not to comment on his 
girlish appearance; Sam Ayiward. 
tough but jovial old soldier; and 
gigantic Hordle John, the genial 
countryman who joins The White 
Company after being turned out of 
a monastery for the chivalrous act 
of helping a pretty maid over a 
stream. 

With such gallant companions, 
thirsting for adventure, we shall 
find thrills all the way in the tale 
of The White Company. 


Checking the weed 


The Congo has become infested 
with water hyacinth, a blue- 
flowered weed which has choked 
its course and held up river 
steamers. This tropical plant 
spreads with alarming rapidity; 
whenever a small piece of stem 
breaks off and drifts away, it can 
start a whole new growth. 

At first passages , were cut 
through the masses of weed, but 
this caused new colonies to 
develop as pieces of the plant 


floated derwnstream. Then the 
river authorities tried flame 
throwers, but that did not stop the 
roots from growing. 

Recently an American chemical 
called 2,4-D was spread over the 
weeds, helicopters helping in the 
spraying. A 300-mile stretch of 
the river has now been cleared, 
but all boats have to be inspected 
to make sure that they are not 
carrying traces of the prolific 
weed. 


SAGA OF A SCOUT—new picture-version 



B-P I ravelled far* and wide lo visit Scouts of many 
different races. When he was 77 he set out on a world 
lour, during which he stayed in Australia for the 
1934 Jamboree. While there he visited remote 
Thursday Island in the Torres Strait, where the 
Scouts who greeted him wore scarlet kilts, and no 
hats because their hair was too flulTy and wiry to 
keep them on. He came home via New Zealand, 
the U.S., and Cunada. 


The lime came for B-P to retire from 
active work for the Movement he Irad 
created. At the 1937 Jamboree in 
Holland he said : “ I am in my 81st year, 
and am nearing the end of my life. Most of 
you arc at the beginning and I want your 
lives to be happy and successful. Y ou can 
make them, so by doing your best to carry 
out the Scout Law all your days.” 


of the life-storv of 



B-P—advised to rest—went to live at 
Nycri, within sight of Mount Kenya in 
the Africa he loved. Here he made 
notes and sketches of life in Kenya 
which were afterwards published as 
books. He always kept in touch with 
the Scouts, and when World War Two 
broke out, unable to return himself, he 
sent home many letters of encouragement. 


the great B-P C Instalment) 



He died on January 8, 1941, and Soldiers ^pjace 
of many races, bore him to his last resting P ^ 
at Nyeri. In a farewell message to Boy 1 y >U |itile 
had written: “Try and leave this world a 
better than you found it and when your turn 
to die, you can die happy in feeling that at a > 
you have not wasted your time but have 
best. 4 Be Prepared * in this way to live hapl 7 ,♦ 

die happy—stick to your Scout promise a 


Beginning next week on this page: a new picture-version of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s striking tale, The White Company 
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"TAKE JENNINGS, 

FOR INSTANCE 

by Anthony Buckeridge 


When the prize-giving ceremony 
is due to start, Dr. Hipkin , the 
guest of honour ; cannot be found. 
Then the headmaster is informed 
that the visitor was last seen talking 
to Jennings and Darbishire near the 
school pond. 

20. Hie trouble with 
grown-ups 

Jr was not often that Mr. Pember- 
ton-Oakes moved about the 
school grounds at anything faster 
than a dignified walk; therefore 
it came as something of a shock 
to the boys streaming in to the 
assembly hall for the prize-giving 
ceremony to see their headmaster, 
accompanied by Mr. Wilkins, 
hurrying across the playing field at 
a lively canter. Clearly something 
sensational was afoot! 

At the edge of the pond the two 
masters panted to a halt, and 
stared with unbelieving eyes at a 
trio of figures just visible among 
the reeds on the far side. 

“Good heavens! Bless my soul! 
Words fail me!” gasped Mr. 
Pemberton-Oakes. For there, ankle 
deep in mud, stood the guest 
of honour, beaming with delight 
at a large bull-frog squatting in the 
palm of his hand. Flanking the 
guest on either side were the mud- 
bespattered figures of Jennings and 
Darbishire, listening with keen 
attention to a short lecture on the 
feeding habits of the common 
frog. 

Uneasy meeting 

When he had recovered his 
breath, and his power of speech, 
the headmaster led the way round 
the edge of the pond. 

“How do you do, Dr. Hipkin. 

1 m so glad you were able to come,” 
he said, with a watchful eye on 
the bull-frog now topping about 
at his feet. 

The doctor gave a little nervous 
smile as he rose to his full height. 
Furtively he wiped his muddy 
hand on his trouser-leg before 
returning his host’s greeting. “I do 


hope I’m not late. These boys have 
been showing me ...” 

“Quite, quite,” the headmaster 
interposed, freezing Jennings and 
Darbishire with an icy glare of dis¬ 
approval. “I cannot imagine what 
on earth possessed them to detain 
you in such—ah—unsuitable sur¬ 
roundings. However, I shall deal 
with them in due course—and with 
appropriate severity.” Whereupon 
he signalled to the boys to with¬ 
draw from the scene without delay. 


C N readers have already enjoyed 
some of the adventures of Jerry 
Conway and his cousin Jane aboard 
the Thames sailing barge owned 
by Skipper Amos. Now they 
are back in an exciting new story 

No Clues for 
the Conways 

by 

GEOFFREY MORGAN 

Beginning next week 

Dr. Hipkin looked alarmed as 
he watched them go. “Oh, please 
don’t punish them,” he protested. 
“They have been most helpful to 
me—most helpful. Besides, it was 
all my own fault, I assure you. It 
was I who suggested that this side 
of the pond would be a suitable 
place for catching frogs.” 

The headmaster blinked and 
looked helplessly at his colleague. 

“I understood from my young 
friends,” Dr. Hipkin prattled on, 
“ that one of your assistant masters 
is keenly interested in forming a 
collection of amphibia . . ” 

A choking sound, not unlike the 
cry of a bull-frog, rattled its way 
through- Mr. Wilkins’ vocal chords. 
Then he coughed and blew his nose 
loudly to conceal his embarrass¬ 
ment. 

”... and, of course, being a 
zoologist myself, I can’t tell you 
how delighted I am 
that Natural History 
is so keenly studied 
in your school.” 

“'Natural History?” 
echoed the head- 
master faintly. “Oh 
— ah — yes, of 
course! ” Now, for 
the first time, Mr. 
Pemberton-Oakes was 
aware of the subject 
in which Dr. Hipkin 
was so eminent an 
authority. 

“The boys were 
telling me about their 
collections of tadpoles 
and caterpillars,” the 
doctor continued. “ 1 
need hardly say how 
much I am look¬ 
ing forward to in¬ 
specting them and, 
perhaps, proffering a 
word of advice.” 



of honour 


The headmaster pursed his lips 
and frowned thoughtfully. It was 
less than five minutes since he had 
informed Atkinson in no uncertain 
terms that the Form III Natural 
History Club would no longer be 
tolerated. And yet, with so eminent 
a zoologist as Dr. Hipkin pleading 
that it should be allowed to con¬ 
tinue, there was nothing for it but 
to agree to his request. 

“Yes, yes, of course. I’m sure 
the boys will be delighted to show 
you their specimens,” the head¬ 
master replied affably; and turning 
to his assistant he added in an 
undertone : “Perhaps you’ll arrange 
for the—ah—the exhibits to be 
displayed in the common room 
after the prize-giving.” 

Mr, Wilkins blanched visibly. 

“Very well, H.M.,” he said with 
an effort. 

“And now, doctor,” Mr. Pem- 
berton-Oakes went on with a glance 
at his guest’s soaking shoes and 
mud-plastered hands, “I really 
think it is time wc went indoors to 
prepare for our little ceremony. 
The procedure is quite informal. I 
shall, naturally, call upon you to 
say a few words after you have 
presented the prizes.” 

Silent rehearsal 

“Oh, my goodness!” For a 
moment Dr. Hipkin was seized 
with panic. Then he remembered. 
From his pocket he produced a 
crumpled envelope and studied it 
intently for some seconds. He felt 
better then: and as he followed 
his host back across the playing 
field, his lips moved in silent re¬ 
hearsal. “Congratulate prize¬ 
winners . . . Race not always to 
swift . . . Happiest days of life 
. . . Half-holiday.” 

Thanks to Jennings and Darbi¬ 
shire, Basil Featherstonehaugh 
Hipkin, Esq., D.Sc., F.Z.S., looked 
forward with quiet confidence to 
the duty that awaited him in the 
assembly hall. 

Hasty arrangements 

The prize-giving ceremony was 
uneventful. When it was over, 
the guest was hustled away to the 
headmaster’s study for tea, while 
Mr. Wilkins made hasty arrange¬ 
ments for a Natural History exhibi¬ 
tion in the common room. 

“Come along, boys, look lively 
now,” he boomed as he strode into 
the room. “Open the cupboard 
and get out all those boxes of 
wriggling caterpillars and horrible 
earwigs and things. Line them all 
up along the window sill and put 
the overflow in tidy rows on the 
floor.” 

“But, sir, you told us to pack 
them all away out of sight yester¬ 
day," protested Bromwich. 

“Maybe I did. And now I'm 
telling you to get them all out 
again. The headmaster wants the 
Natural History Club to arrange a 
display.” 

Welcome reprieve 

The stares of surprise grew into 
looks of blank, uncomprehending 
bewilderment. Clearly the man 
was as mad as a hatter! 

“But, sir, that cant be right.” 
Atkinson insisted. ‘'The Head told 
me himself after lunch that he 
wasn’t going to allow the club to 
go on any more, sir.” 

“He’s changed his mind,” Mr. 
Wilkins replied shortly. 

ionliuurd on II I 



Get these two Dinky world-beaters 

No. 708. VICKERS VISCOUNT 800 BEA. 

Realistic miniature of the latest version of the Vickers 
Viscount-world’s firstsuccessful turbo-prop passenger- 
carrying aircraft-in British European Airways colours. 
Wing span 5 1". Price 4/11d. (inc. tax) 

No. 238. JAGUAR TYPE D RACING CAR. 

Striking model of one of the world’s most consistent 
racers. Winner of the Le Mans 24-hour sports car race 
in 1955, 56 and 57. Length 3J". Price 3/6d. (inc. tax) 

* See them at your dealer's today! 



DINKY TOYS 

MECCANO LIMITED * BINNS ROAD * LIVERPOOL 13 





I Every time you p 
J ^ see a sweetshop i* 
! think of Mr. Pontelli. I 
I Then go in and ask I 
I for Pontelli Mints. I 

lmm.mmmm—mm—- — -m — J 


“ Why. those super 
cubes of liquorice' n' mint 
that are named after me. 

"ftndfclU Mint* of course 
Theyre black arvi white. 
Chewy. Lmglastdng. J 
YouH love them f jf 


Mlnhs 

BY DUNHILLS 

, j> 




Have you seen me on UVyet ? 


per quarter 
pound pack. 
Also loose. 
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TW'Compfete Angler 

-• /fcw/iys uses # 

Jloti/rix 

GEOMETRY SET 


WITH THE SUPER ROLL-TO 
NOW EVEN BETTER 
wfth Nickel-Plated 
Instruments! 

Complete with compasses, 
dividers, 4 mapping pen, school 
penholder, Cumberland drawing 
pencils, eraser, two Rolircx sec squares, 
bevelled-edge protractor and six-inch rule. 

FROM STATIONERS & STORES 

5ole Distributors : BRITISH PENS LIMITED, 
* Pedigree ’ Pen Works, SMETHWICK, B’ham 41 
And at 134 Old Street, London, E.C.I 



PAWY 7 SUMMERHOUSE 



CASH PRICE 63/- 
Part carriage 31- 
TREE FOUR SETS 
of curtains for the 
4 win do \vs. Holds 5-6i hildren. 

Let your children play happily 
in the fresh air, even when raining. 
Materials waterproofed, collapsible, erected 
in a minute. Ideal for playing indoors. 
All jointed and sturdy framework. True to 
Male. Ouly playhouse with uuhreakahlo 
windows, improved specifications. Height 
4'3\ depth 3'4 a , length S'S* approx. 
Cash 63'-. plus part carr. 3/-, or 5/- 
dep., hal. 18 tort nightly payment". >»f 3 7 


SLEEPING 
BAGS 



fGHVr 

Brand new 
Government stock 
Completely zipped 
full length oil oue side 
and especially zipped 
across the chest and around the hood, which 
is held rigid with flexible stays that fold flat 
when packed. They must have cost £4 to 
make. These famous sleeping bags are the 
finest models ever made and we ofler them at 
a cost of less than the wool content! Money 
hack guarantee. Only 15/11, post, etc,, 3/1. 
Folds up neatly for easy transportation. Full 
length and width accommodates any sizo 
FREE LISTS. TEXTS. TERMS. 


ENERAL SUPPLIES LTD 


(Dept. Cy/23) 195/200 Coldharbour Lane, Loughborough June,, London. S.E.5. Open till Sat. I p.m. Wed. 


ALL DIFFERENT 
SOUND STAMPS 



WITH QUALITY 
APPROVALS 

OR PRICE 1/3 WITHOUT 
APPROVALS 

Applicants must send 2id. 
as usual for our postage. 
(Abroad 1/- extra.) 
Monthly selections a 
speciality. Adult collectors 
catered for. IF you wish 
you mav join “THE CODE 
STAMP CLUB,” Sub. 1/-. 
You rec. Badge, Member¬ 
ship card listing fine gifts. 
(Postal Sec. Est. 1897.) 
Parents’ or School 
permission required. 


WRIGHTS STAMP SHOP, Canterbury, Ltd. (Dept. 27), Canterbury, Kent, 




CHEMISTRY 

Wide range of apparatus and 
Laboratory Equipment. 
Send 3d. stamp fo) 1 Price List. 

A. N. BECK & SONS 

(Dept. CN), 

60, Stoke Newington High Street, 
London, N.16 


* FIFTY STAMPS it 

ABSOLUTELY FREE! 

Request Approvals together with details of 
oilier wouderful gifts given Iree to 
purchasers from the selections scut. 

Scud 4d. stamp for return postage. 

Tell your parents. 

MYERS & CO. (C.N.8) 

42 CASTLEVIEW GARDENS, ILFORD, ESSEX 


STAMP PACKETS OF QUALITY 

(All Different) 


100 

Brit. Empire 2,6 

10 Abyssinia 

2/- 

100 

Gt. Britain 


50 India 

1/- 


(all obsolete) 8'6 

25 Malaya 

1/6 

100 

W’orld 

2/- 

25 Burma 

2/* 

50 

New Zealand 

2(6 

25 Egypt 

li¬ 

50 

Australia 

2 1- 

50 Bulgaria 

ne 

50 

Argentiuc 

1/3 

10 Gold Coast 

1/3 

100 

Austria. 

2/- 

10 Cyprus 

1/3 

200 

Switzerland 

15/. 

10 Houg Kong 

1/3 

50 

Eire 

3/9 

10 Icelaud 

1/3 

100 

Croatia 

si- 

100 China . 

1/6 


Postage 2Id. extra. 



List of Packets and Sets sent on request 
STANLEY GIBBONS' SIMPLIFIED WHOLE 
WORLD CATALOGUE 1958 Edn. is due to be 
published ou October 25th, Price 21/-, 
Postage 1/6. Book your order early to make 
suro of your copy of this valuable reference 
book. 

J. A. L. FRANKS 

7 Allington St., Victoria, London, S.W.1. 

Telephone: Victoria 8697 



Mould 

that 

tiger! 


Model in * Plasticine*, the world-famous modelling 
material made only by Harbutt’s. You can make 
all sorts of figures with ‘Plasticine’. “Presto 
Shapes” moulding outfits from 1/6 to 5/-. 

' Plasticine’ S 

HARBUTT’S PLASTICINE LIMITED 
BATHAMPTON . BATH . SOMERSET 



Bruce Dooland, the first cricketer 
to record the double of 1000 
runs and 100 wickets this season, 
is returning to his Australian home 
in a few weeks’ time. Bruce played 
for Australia before he came to 
England in 1948 to play League 
cricket. Five years ago he joined 
Notts., and he has since become 
one of the finest right-arm leg- 
break bowlers in the world. He 
hopes to resume Sheffield Shield 
cricket with South Australia—and 
to gain a place in Australia’s Test 
team for the M.C.C. visit in 
1958-59. 

Four years unbeaten 

'J’he boys of Queen Elizabeth’s 
Grammar School, Gains¬ 
borough, are proud of their mag¬ 
nificent cricket performances. The 
Colts XI recently completed their 
fourth successive season without 
defeat. _ 

'J’ommy Price, the former world 
speedway champion, will soon 
be riding round the Wembley 
Stadium track in solitary splendour. 
In previous years the track was laid 
within a day or two of the F.A. 
Cup Final, but this year there has 
been no speedway racing at 
Wembley and the edges of the 
pitch were left undisturbed. How¬ 
ever, the track is to be prepared for 
the World Championships there on 
September 21, and so some time 
before then Tommy Price will ride 
round testing for any bumps, 
ridges, or other defects. 

J^ric Hollies, Warwickshire’s 
famous leg-spin bowler, who 
has been with the county since 
1932, has retired from first-class 
cricket. But this does not mean 
that he will be giving up the game, 
for next summer he will play for 
West Bromwich Dartmouth, the 
Birmingham League club. In 
County cricket, Eric Hollies has 
taken more than 2300 wickets. 

School for champions 

'J’hree athletes who have won 12 
county and national titles be¬ 
tween them all attend the Rhondda 
County Grammar School for Boys, 
Porth. They are Michael James, 
Norman Cooper, and Alan 
Griffiths. 

Norman Cooper, a 17-year-old 
languages student, is the 1957 Welsh 
junior, Glamorgan A.A.A. junior, 
and Glamorgan Secondary Schools 
senior quarter-mile champion. 

Michael James, only 5 feet 1, 
has twice this season clocked the 
magical time of ten seconds for the 
100 yards. He is the present holder 
of the Glamorgan Secondary 
Schools and Glamorgan A.A.A. 
100 yards titles. 

Alan Griffiths is a future British 
champion in the making. This 16- 
year-old athlete has won many 
races this season. He won the 
440 yards in the Welsh Second¬ 
ary Schools championships, the 
Glamorgan County A.A.A. title, 
and the Welsh Youth National 
A.A.A. title. His best time is 51.2 
seconds. 

John Scotf, -the Welsh National 
Boys cross-country champion, is 
also a pupil at the school. 


'J’he cricket season is drawing to 
its close with the usual Festival 
matches at Scarborough, Hastings, 
and Torquay. Most of the leading 
players in the country will be 
appearing in these interesting fix¬ 
tures. This Wednesday the Gentle¬ 
men meet the Players at Scar¬ 
borough; at .Hastings and at Tor¬ 
quay England XIs will meet Com¬ 
monwealth sides. On Saturday, 
when this year’s final games begin, 
Mr. T. N. Pearce’s XI meet the 
West Indies at Scarborough. 

J)r. Harry Briggs, Junior, a 
Professor of History at the 
University of Alaska, has become 
the first man to swim Lake Erie. 
He made the 32-mile crossing in 
35 hours 55 minutes. 


A strong British team of cyclists 
will compete in the Swedish 
six-days road race that starts on 
Thursday. The selected team i- 
Owen Blower (Leicester) and the 
men who won the silver team 
medal in the Melbourne Olympics 
—Stan Brittain (Liverpool), Billy- 
Holmes (Hull), Harry Reynolds 
(Birmingham). 

1910 model and 
brand-new 

One of the entries at the Veteran 
Motor Cycle Club's North 
Yorkshire Rally was a brand-new 
1910 Humber. The machine had 
been stored for 47 years and had 
never been used until its recent 
purchase at an auction sale. 



Cricket Family Robinson 

Since 1878 the Robinson family of Gloucestershire have had 
their own cricket team. As mentioned in the C N recently, 
they are still turning out a side, and here w r e see them 
when the 12 members of the team appeared for a game at 
Flax Boiurton, in Somerset. 


T HE U.S. women’s lacrosse team 
who arrived in this country a 
few' days ago for a playing tour 
of the British Isles, open their pro¬ 
gramme of international fixtures on 
Saturday at Brighton, where they 
will oppose a selected team repre¬ 
senting Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland. 

Hangar practice 

Even under floodlights, outdoor 
pole-vaulting is always difficult 
m the winter because of the diffi¬ 
culty of judging heights. But this 
winter our jumpers will have the 
opportunity of getting in plenty of 
practice in a hangar at the Chig- 
well R.A.F. Station in Essex. A 
run up and jumping pit is now 
being prepared and the first session 
will be on September 18. 


]>^ext Monday- sees, the opening 
of the T 957 national swimming . 
championships at Blackpool, when 
a record number of 1200 swimmers 
will compete. The championships 
will last a week, and competition 
should be keener than ever before, 
and records may be beaten w 
nearly every event. 

Q-eoff Elliott, Britain’s leading 
polo-vaulter. will certainly be 
flying through the air this month. 
Geoff is in the athletics team which 
is touring Poland and German) 
between September 5 and 15. 
in that time he also has to stai 
his first teaching job as a ' 
at the Wanstead Nightmgat 
Secondary School in London. L 
after flying out there he will . 
back from Poland for the open' - 
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Children's Ncwipafier, September 7, 1957 

T.OOKING at the sky 


Saturn and the Serpent-holder 


T’he planet Saturn, which now 
adorns the south-west sky in 
the evening, is receding from the 
Earth and consequently diminish¬ 
ing in apparent brilliance. Never¬ 
theless, it remains the brightest 
object to be seen in that region as 
soon as the sky becomes dark. 

Xhe planet appears directly 
above the bright reddish Antares 
and will be seen during the next 
few weeks to travel in the direction 
indicated by the arrow on the star- 
map. 

At present Saturn is about 920 
million miles away but in a 
month’s time this distance will 
have increased to about 990 
million miles. It will then appear 
at a lower altitude in the south¬ 
west. 

SNAKE AND SCORPION 

The planet now appears in the 
constellation of Ophiuchus, which 
occupies an immense area of the 
sky northwards from Saturn and 
the constellation of Scorpius; the 
arrangement of the chief stars of 
Ophiuchus can therefore be shown 
on only a very small scale in the 
star-map. 

Ophiuchus, a Greek name which 
means serpent-holder, is always 
represented as wrestling with a 
great snake much bigger than 
himself—the constellation of 
Serpens. Ophiuchus is shown 
treading underfoot Scorpius, the 
Scorpion, and so through the ages 


he has been regarded as symbo¬ 
lising man’s contest with the 
powers of evil. 

In view of the very great anti¬ 
quity of this group of constella¬ 
tions, certainly far beyond the time 
of Abraham, to that of early 
Chaldea, it is possible that the 


+Alpha HercuHs 
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farther away. This sun appears a 
little to the left of the giant sun 
Alpha Herculis, which was de¬ 
scribed in the CN of August 24. 
Ras Alhague appears brighter 
than Alpha Herculis, being only 
37y light-years distant compared 
with Alpha Herculis’ 360 light- 
years journey. 

Beta-in-Ophiuchus is a much 
greater sun radiating something 
like 50 times more light and heat 
than our Sun but from a distance 
of about 95 light-years: Eta-in- 
Ophiuchus, a bright second magni¬ 
tude star, may be seen far to the 
south and apparently near to 
Saturn. Eta is composed of two 
great suns about 75 light-years 
distant from us, and such is their 
immensity that one radiates about 
25 times more light than our Sun 
and the other about nine times 
more. 


Saturn 


original of Ophiuchus may have 
been the Adam of Genesis. 

Among the most prominent of 
the many stars of Ophiuchus is 
Alpha or Ras Alhague, as it was 
known in ancient times. A bright 
second magnitude star, it repre¬ 
sents the Head of Ophiuchus. It 
radiates about twenty times more 
light and heat than our Sun but 
from a distance 2,381,000 times 


GIANT SUN 

Zeta-in-Ophiuchus, another 
bright second magnitude star, 
is a giant sun radiating over 1100 
times more light than our Sun, but 
this light takes some 400 years to 
reach us. Of particular interest is 
the fainter star Lambda, for this is 
composed of two suns at a dis¬ 
tance of 148 light-years; the 
fainter star, of bluish tint, revolves 
round the bigger yellowish one 
once in 135 years. Together they 
radiate about 60 times more light 
than our Sun. G. F. M. 


TAKE JENNINGS, FOR INSTANCE 


Continued from page 9 

Encouraged by this welcome 
though baffling reprieve, the third 
formers set about their task with 
a will. Flinging wide the cupboard 
doors, they brought forth the boxes 
teeming with insect life. Once 
more caterpillars were creeping, 
beetles burrowing, and newts nest¬ 
ing from end to end of the com¬ 
mon room. Leaves lay strewn 
about the floor, and twigs crackled 
underfoot as the impromptu exhibi¬ 
tion took shape. 

When the commotion was at its 
height, the headmaster ushered Dr. 
Hipkin into the room. Just for one 
moment Mr. Pemberton-Oakcs felt 
a pang of dismay at the disorderly 
sight that met his gaze; but as it 
happened he had no cause to 
worry, for nothing could have 
given his guest greater pleasure 
than the sight of so much 
zoological activity. 

Change of mood 

Over by the window, Jennings 
nudged Darbishire and muttered: 
“Look at Old Wilkie grinning like 
a slice of melon at Atkinson’s puss- 
moths ! This time yesterday he 
was moaning like a foghorn at the 
very thought of having them in the 
building at all.” Just for a moment 
a flicker of disappointment showed 
in his eyes. As Chief of the Frog 
and Tadpole Department, he felt 
that his aquarium should by rights 
be the centre-piece of the exhibi¬ 
tion. “It’s a mouldy chizz,” he 
grumbled. “All the other chaps 
have got masses of insects and 


things, and we’ve got nothing but 
an empty tank.” 

Darbishire nodded sympathetic¬ 
ally. “Never mind, you can soon 
fill it up again. After all, the Head’s 
bound to let the Club go on now. 
He wouldn’t have the nerve to put 
a stop to it with Dr. Hipkin back¬ 
ing us up like this.” 

“Yes, I know.” The flicker of 
disappointment faded and the wide¬ 
awake look came back into Jen¬ 
nings’ eyes. “Still, it proves wh.it 
I’ve always said about grown-ups 
—they don’t see things in the same 
way as sensible people like you and 
me. And all that stuff they woffle 
about when they stand up and 
make speeches just doesn’t make 
sense at all.” 

Unpredictable 

Darbishire looked puz/ied. 
“How do you mean?” he queried. 

“Well, look what happens! 
When we want to keep tadpoles 
and things the Head starts creating. 
You’d think they were man-eating 
crocodiles to hear him talk. But 
as soon as some old chap who’s left 
school about a hundred years ago 
comes along, the Head says what 
a good idea it is . . . And then 
they get up and make speeches, 
about these being the happiest days 
of your life!” Jennings shook his 
head sadly. “ You never know 
where you are with grown-ups, do 
you?” 

THE END 

“ Take Jennings for Instance ” 
will be published as a book by 
Collins and Sons later this year. 



T he things we do to your TRIUMPH before you 
so much as see it! Every part is tested—particu- 
the steel frame which is the basis of the entire 
machine. In severe tests, machines squash and stretch 
the steel, ensuring that it will stand up to all the 
varied strains of a lifetime —the long grinds, the 
sudden jolts, the twists and turns and dents. 


It’s because of scientific testing like this that you can be 
sure of your TRIUMPH. You’ll own a bike that’s tough 
as well as good-looking, reliable as well as thoroughly 
up-to-date. You’ll feel the difference when you set oft’ 
for your very first TRIUMPH bike-ride—the new 
TRIUMPH is more, much more, than just another 
bicycle; it’s a scientific bicycle for a scientific age! 


The New TRIUMPH has science behind it 


J Leamington Popular touring cycle for Boys and Girls j 

I with many special items including \ 

j Sturmey-Archer 3-speed com- l 

J bining‘Dynohub’hub lighting, 

I lamps and Dry Battery Unit, 

| Dunlop tyres with 'Airseal’ 

\ tubes, kitbag, tools & Green A 
1 finish. £23.15.3 inch P. Tax. 
j £ I DEPOSIT 

j and 38 weekly payments of M/3 
I {AS tUUSTSAUD) 



A PRODUCT OF RALEIGH INDUSTRIES LTD ■ NOTTINGHAM 
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r j^jiLMtSTOCLGS, the great Athenian, 
^ used to say that his infant son 
ruled the world, and when asked 
how he would explain: 

My infant son rules his mother. 
His mother rules me. 

/ rule the Athenians. 

The Athenians rule the Greeks. 
The Greeks rule Europe. 

And Europe rules the world. 


JAGKO HELPS ADOLPHUS AND BOUNCER DOES HIS BEST 


TONGUE TWISTER 

j^iXTV. sailors sailing south softly 
sang sea shanties. 



MADE FROM DRIFTWOOD 

many things of interest can 
be found on the seashore. 
You will often come across pieces 
of driftwood of unusual shape and 
usually worn smooth with the 
action of the water. 

Many original articles can be 
made with them. Plant-pot holders, 
hanging brackets, bird tables and, 


BEDTIME TALE 


BILLY ON THE GOLF COURSE 

"Qoing to golf. Daddy?” said 



Billy, one Saturday morning. 
"Can I come with you and pull 
your trolley?” 

"Well, the last time you came 
you sprained your ankle and had 
to be cunicd back on the trolley.” 
said Daddy, with a smile. "But 
you can come if you like.” 

So off they went, and very soon 
Billy was following Dadds- and his 
opponent down the fairway. Then, 
at one spot, he sasv a player hit 
his ball into, some bushes. 

" I think I saw where that 
went,” said Billy to himself. "I'll 
find it for him.” 

Wheeling the trolley over to the 
bushes, he began to search. And 
he was still searching when he 
heard Daddy shouting. "Come 
on. Bill)’, I want my clubs.” 

“Oh dear!” said Billy, grabbing 
the trolley and racing off. 

"You're a fine caddy,” said 
Daddv. laughing, "We'll never 


finish the game if you keep going 
off on your own.” 

After that Billy stayed close 
behind, and all was well until he 
came to a big bush of black¬ 
berries. He meant to sample just 
two or three; but they were lovely 
—black and ripe and juicy! So he 
began to fill his cap with the 
fruit, completely forgetting Daddy 
and his opponent. 

Suddenly he heard his name 
being called again, and he dashed 
down to where Daddy was waiting. 

” You know I promised you 
sixpence for pulling the trolley,” 
he said as Billy panted to a stop. 
"Well, I think you can have the 
money now. Go and ask for a 
lemonade in the clubhouse.” 

" But you haven’t finished your 
game yet.” said Billy. 

"No.'’ replied Daddy as he 
moved off with the trolley. "And 
it seems to me that if you carry 
my clubs we never shall.” 


as you sec in the sketch, candle¬ 
sticks! The shape of the wood 
will often suggest its ultimate use. 
The candlestick shown required 
little alteration. A metal holder 
was glued into position on one of 
the branched sections and a coat 
of varnish gave it a smart finish. 


SCHOOLBOY HOWLER 

(^L’l-de-sac is French for "I've 


lost my job.” 


RECIPE FOR SUCCESS 
ambitious young man asked a 
wealthy merchant how to be 
sure of winning success. 

"Jump at every opportunity/’ 
was the reply. 

"But how am I to know where 
and when an opportunity will 
come?” 

"You never will,” said the mer¬ 
chant, "All you can do is to keep 
jumping, day in and day out.” 


OTHER WORLDS 

Jn the evening Venus and Saturn 
arc low in the south-west. 
There are no 
planets visible 
in the morning. 

The picture 
shows the Moon 
as it will appear 
at nine o’clock 
on this Wednes¬ 
day evening. September 4. 



CATCH QUESTION 

r HY is the sun cruel? 

100-0-500 

L 00K a t these figures. 

Odd though it may be. 
They suggest a big fish 
Which is found in the sea! 


THREE PLANTS 

^he names of three plants are sug¬ 
gested by the italic words in 
this sentence. Can you say what 
they are? 

It is a wise plan and, with care - 
ful management . you should make 
money. 


COLOUR QUESTION 

you say what colours are 
suggested here? 

ANGER, COLD, FEAR, ENVY. 


COUNTY CARAVAN 

'J'he names on this caravan look very strange but if you re-arrange the 
letters in their correct order you will find that they spell the names of 
six English counties. Can you say which they are ? 



RIDDLE-ME-REE 

^I Y first's in paper but not in note, 
My second’s in barge but not 
in boat. 

My third’s in 'phone but not in bell. 
My fourth's in ink but not in well, 
My fifth’s in iron but not in lead, 
My sixth’s in tail but not in head, 
My seventh’s in fly but not in bee, 
My last’s in tide and also in sea. 
I’m a useful item that you may 
own. 

With a handle of metal, ivory or 
bone. 


CHANGE ME 

Jn your chimney I will be. 

Change my head, and walk on 
me; 

Change my tail, and I am silly. 
Change my head, I’m rather chilly. 
Change my middle just once more, 
I'm as black as I was before. 


The answers to these puzzles 
are given in column 5 
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SPOT THE . . . 

Crane-flies as they sail aim¬ 
lessly through the air, their six legs 
trailing behind. During late 
and autumn these odd 
creatures 


DOWN IN THEWElT 

There is a little girl l know 
Down in our weil, and, f r .L 
below, 

When I look in the well to see. 
That little girl smiles up at me 

And when I laugh or throw a kiss 
She does the same, that merry 
miss! 

And when I scowled at her today 
She looked so fierce I ran away/ 

But when, sometimes, the water 
drips 

Into her face, away she slips, 

And stays away awhile, and then. 
When all is still, comes back again 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 

Catch question^ Because it tans people 



sometimes 
come indoors. 

A more 
familiar name 
for them is 
daddy -1 ong- 
legs. They are 
quite harmless in the complete 
stage, but as grubs, or leather- 
jackets, they are a great nuisadee. 

A favourite food is grass 
root, and these pests have been 
known to ruin lawns. In 1935. 
Lord's cricket ground was plagued 
with crane-flies and the beautiful 
turf suffered considerably. 


100*0-500 COD. Roman num’er il r sr 
100 - C. 500 = D Jr 

Three plants. Sage, thrift, mint 
Colour question, LAST WEEK’S ANSWER 

Red, blue, white. 


preen 

Rrddle-me-ree. Pcn- 
kuife 

Change me, Soot, 
foot, fooi, cool, coal 
County caravan. 
Cornwall, Hamp¬ 
shire, Somerset, 
Dorset, Devon, 
Surrey 



A 


PROBLEM SOLVED 

gxiD the teacher: "I have to 
divide four potatoes between 
five boys. How shall I do it?” 

Answered a bright lad: "Mash 
them, sir.” 


JUST A FEW WORDS 

Mundane means worldly. (From Latin 
mundamis—worldly, from mimdiis, the 
world.) 

A Redoubtable means formidable : com¬ 
manding respect. (From Old French 
redouter, to fear greatly—Latin re-, again, 
and dubitare, to doubt.) 

B Querulous means complaining ; peev¬ 
ish. (From Late Latin querulosns from 
queri . to complain.) 

B Chronologically means in order of 
time. (From Greek khronos, time, and 
logos , a discourse.) 

A Opprobrium is disgrace, or charge of 
shameful conduct. (A Latin word— ob, 
against, and probrum, reproach.) 

C Sanguine now means of a confident 
and hopeful disposition, Its original 
meaning was blood-red, or pertaining t-> 
blood. (From Latin sanguinis^ of the 
blood.) 



Try it in Id, 2d & 3d Milk Bars • Also try it in Milk Hake 




















































































